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Report  on  Blind  Children 
in  Canada 


! (Compiled  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Canadian  Council 

* on  Child  Welfare,  at  the  request  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the 

League  of  Nations.) 


Historical. 

In  Canada  prior  to  the  war,  excellent  work  had  been  done  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  some  areas,  but  no  comprehensive,  general  scheme  had  been 
inaugurated.  Though  it  was  estimated  that  the  blind  population  numbered 
6500  to  7000,  less  than  1000  cases  could  be  registered.  Four  schools  for 
blind  children  existed,  but  only  two  industrial  plants  for  the  employment 
of  adult  blind : one  at  Montreal,  and  one  at  Ottawa.  The  two  plants  em- 
ployed approximately  forty-five  people  in  the  aggregate.  The  Canadian 
Free  Library  at  Toronto  was  endeavouring,  with  limited  resources,  to  serve 
such  blind  as  it  could  locate. 

During  1916  the  first  blinded  veterans  of  the  Great  War  returned  to 
Canada  and  certain  of  them  became  interested  in  the  problem  of  the 
civilian  blind.  Public  interest  and  sympathy,  stirred  and  stimulated  by  the 
problems  of  the  war  blinded,  were  prepared  to  take  a comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  question  of  the  provision  of  education  and  training  for  the 
blind.  The  Halifax  disaster,  in  which,  through  the  explosion  of  a munition 
ship  in  the  harbour,  numbers  of  adults  and  children  were  blinded,  also 
stirred  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  public  to  a clearer  perception  of  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  this  particular  handicap.  Utilizing  this  public  interest, 
a group  of  interested  Canadian  citizens,  in  1918,  applied  to  the  Dominion 
Government  for  a charter  for  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  granted  in  March,  1918. 

The  same  complications  arose  in  connection  with  this  problem  as  al- 
most inevitably  arise  in  the  treatment  of  any  Canadian  social  problem. 
By  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  (1867),  the  legislation  un- 
der which  the  federation  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
consummated,  practically  all  questions  of  social  welfare,  with  one  or  two 
specific  exceptions,  are  assigned  to  the  responsibility  of  the  various  pro- 
vincial governments.  Hence,  had  it  been  decided  in  1918  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  blind  as  a state  responsibility,  those  interested  would  have 
been  faced  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  attempting  to  obtain  the  or- 
ganization of  state  departments  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  along  uniform 
lines,  in  each  of  the  nine  provinces.  This  situation  predisposed  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  to  favour  the  creation  of  a voluntary.  Dominion-wide 
organization,  under  private  control  which  would  be  responsible  for  a 
comprehensive  national  program. 
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It  was  also  felt  that  were  the  undertaking  headed  up  in  Government 
Departments,  there  would  be  a grave  danger  of  the  handicapped  workers 
regarding  themselves  more  or  less  as  wards  of  the  Government,  entitled  to 
full  maintenance,  whether  or  not  the  quality  or  quantity  of  their  work 
justified  such  action.  Such  a situation  might  also  lead  to  government  sub- 
sidies far  in  excess  of  the  wage  benefits  actually  received  by  the  blind 
workers.  Inevitably  also,  there  would  be  the  danger  of  resentment  of  the 
competition  of  a government-maintained  industry,  with  privately  con- 
trolled enterprises  in  the  same  field. 

Form  of  National  Organisation. 

These  various  considerations  influenced  Canadian  development  along 
the  lines  of  voluntary  and  private,  rather  than  public  provision  for  the 
care  and  training  of  the  Blind. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  seeks,  in  the  terms  of 
its  charter,  ‘‘to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  to  prevent  blind- 
ness.” The  Institute  is  governed  by  a National  Council,  with  divisional 
boards,  which  administer  the  work  in  their  prescribed  territories  along  the 
general  lines  of  national  policies.  The  Council  consists  of  interested  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Dominion,  one  third  of  whom  must  be  representative 
blind  persons. 

The  administration  expenses  of  the  national  organisation  are  largely 
financed  by  a grant  from  the  Dominion  Government.  The  actual  work  in 
the  provinces  is  generally  financed  by  a provincial  government  grant,  cov- 
ering fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  balance  being  provided  through  dona- 
tions from  the  general  public.  In  several  of  the  provinces,  various  muni- 
cipalities contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  practical  work. 

Finances. 

Since  the  issuance  of  its  charter  in  1918,  subscriptions,  donations  and 
membership  fees  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  Canada  have 
totalled  $950,467.13.  Government  and  municipal  grants  have  amounted  to 
$844,489.37.  This  total  of  $1,794,956.50  has  been  expended  under  the  In- 
stitute’s direction  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  throughout  Canada.  Factory,  or 
like  accommodation,  or  capital  assets  are  always  provided  for  by  special 
funds. 

In  several  centres  in  Canada,  women’s  auxiliaries  have  been  formed, 
which  assist  in  local  work  for  the  blind  and  in  the  raising  of  revenue. 


Statistical. 

(The  population  of  Canada,  by  the  last  census,  numbers  8,788,483,  of 
whom  3,019,560  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.) 

Blind  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Canada. 

(Including  children  from  Newfoundland  boarded  in  Canadian  Schools 
for  the  Blind.) 
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Total — Blind  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Nine  Provinces  657 

Of  this  group,  exclusive  of  Quebec  for  which  the  totals  are  unclassi- 
fied, it  will  be  seen  that  290  are  children  under  15  years  of  age. 

Of  this  total,  180  are  practically  totally  blind  and  the  remainder,  110, 
possess  in  no  case  more  than  ten  per  cent  vision,  while  many  possess  much 
less. 

Of  this  same  total,  36  children  are  mentally  deficient  as  well  as  blind, 
thus  raising  a problem  of  special  provision  and  care. 

The  causes  of  blindness  for  this  group  of  children  of  school  age,  as 
classified  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  are  as  follows : 


Under  5 


Accidents  1 

Albinos  — 

Cataract  6 

Corneal  ulcers 1 

Consanguinity  of  parents  — 

Cause  unstated  4 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  8 

Heredity  — 

Inflammation  — 

Interstitial  keratitis  — 

Malformation  (congenital)  4 

Myopia  — 

Nystagmus  1 

Optic  atrophy  2 

Sequela  disease  1 

Syphilis  (congenital)  — 

Trachoma  — 


5-15 

15 

3 

30 

3 

15 

83 

39 

6 

6 

5 

21 

3 

3 
10 
28 

4 
3 


NOTE. — The  discrepancy  between  totals  of  individuals  and  causes  of  blindness  is  due 
to  the  faqt  that  in  some  cases  more  than  one  disease  is  present. 


Services  to  Blind  Children. 

Prevention. — The  Institute  in  recent  years  has  been  concentrating  at- 
tention and  effort  on  preventive  work  in  this  field.  In  collaboration  with 
the  health  and  child  welfare  agencies,  a concerted  effort  has  been  made  to 
obtain  legislation  in  all  the  Canadian  provinces  providing  for  general  com- 
pulsory treatment  for  all  infants  at  birth,  in  order  that  the  risk  of  ophthal- 
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mia  neonatorum  may  be  eliminated.  The  Dominion  Department  of  Health 
has  given  considerable  assistance  in  this  effort.  At  the  present  time,  such 
treatment  is  required  by  statute  or  regulation,  in  four  of  the  nine  Canadian 
provinces,  viz.,  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Ontario,  and  pending  in  Alberta  and  Nova  Scotia,  while  in  some  argentol  is 
supplied  free  to  the  medical  profession,  from  the  provincial  government 
laboratories. 

Pre-School  Care. — During  the  past  year,  arrangements  have  been  con- 
cluded for  the  wider  registration  of  blind  children  of  pre-school  age.  A 
co-operative  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Child  Welfare  and  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  whereby 
the  former  agency,  through  its  contact  with  the  child  welfare  associations 
in  the  health  and  child  protection  fields,  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  regis- 
tration with  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  all  blind  children  of  pre-school 
age. 

Where  the  child’s  home  is  a fit  and  suitable  place  for  his  care,  the 
child  welfare  agencies  will  provide  supervision,  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  special  home  instructors  for  his  training  and  for  the  instruction  of 
his  parents. 

Where  the  child  requires  foster  home  care,  the  services  of  existing 
child  welfare  agencies  will  be  utilized  to  secure  such  care  and  to  provide 
supervision.  The  Institute  will  provide  special  training  in  the  teaching  of 
such  children  for  the  foster-parents,  and  will  also  provide  any  additional 
amount  required  for  the  payment  of  boarding  home  care  of  blind  children. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
have  jointly  issued  a leaflet  of  instruction  for  parents  on  “The  Home  Train- 
ing of  the  Blind  Child.” 

At  school  age,  such  children  are  immediately  referred  to  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  their  respective  provinces,  that  academic  and  technical 
education  may  be  provided. 

Preventive  Work  in  Schools. 

Special  representations  have  been  made  to  the  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  charge  of  education  and  health,  urging  the  observance 
of  all  features  tending  to  reduce  eyestrain  in  the  equipment  of  school  build- 
ings. 

Sight-saving  classes  have  been  organised  in  many  of  the  large  urban 
centres  throughout  Canada.  In  some  of  the  provinces,  special  provincial 
grants  are  made  to  any  local  school  boards  providing  such  classes. 

Through  the  school  health  services  in  the  various  provinces,  cases  re- 
quiring optical  attention  are  located.  Necessitous  cases  are  helped  by  the 
Institute  or  by  philanthropic  societies,  or  by  such  agencies  as  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  In  some  of  the  provinces,  provision  is  made  under  the  Child 
Protection  legislation  for  action  against  a parent,  who  refuses  to  provide 
proper  care  of  this  kind  to  any  child  in  need  thereof. 

Education  of  Juvenile  Blind. 

The  school-age  of  the  blind  is  rated  by  the  Institute  as  from  seven  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  Special  kindergarten  instruction  is  given  to  young 
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children  who  live  in  accessible  districts  by  the  home  teachers  of  the 
Institute  staff.  Education,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  jealously  guarded 
of  provincial  rights  in  Canada,  so  jurisdiction  over  the  education  of  blind 
children  of  school-age  is  fully  recognized  as  a provincial  responsibility. 
The  Institute,  however,  attempts  to  assure  itself  that  every  blind  child  of 
school-age  is  receiving  proper  education,  and  where  necessary,  provides 
assistance  to  parents  in  outfitting  their  children  for  school,  etc.  During 
school  years  the  Institute  also  assists  through  the  sale  of  raw  materials  for 
handicrafts,  at  cost,  through  free  library  services,  etc. 

At  seven  years  of  age  a blind  child,  physically  fit,  and  not  below  cer- 
tain mental  grades,  is  eligible  for  admission  to  a school  for  the  blind. 
There  are  five  such  schools  in  Canada.: 

1.  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.S. 

The  three  Maritime  provinces  of  Canada — Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island — unite  in  the  agreement,  governing  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  this  school.  The  average  attendance  is  165  pupils 
at  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  $500.00  per  annum.  This  cost  is  met  by  a 
$200.00  grant  from  the  province  concerned,  $200.00  from  the  municipality, 
and  the  balance  from  the  endowment  fund  income.  Parents  are  requested 
to  pay  the  railway  fare  and  provide  all  clothing  and  spending  money  for 
the  children. 

By  a splendid  arrangement,  the  neighbouring  Dominion  of  Newfound- 
land sends  all  its  blind  children  to  this  School,  paying  the  annual  cost  of 
each  pupil  directly  to  the  School. 

2.  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  School,  6870  Sherbrooke  St.  West, 

Montreal,  Que. 

This  school  is  operated  by  the  Association.  This  school  not  only  ad- 
mits blind  children  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age,  but  has  recently 
opened  a “Sunshine  Home  Branch”  for  infants  from  the  age  of  one  and  a 
half  to  six  years,  together  with  kindergarten  facilities.  The  total  average 
attendance  of  all  ages  of  blind  juveniles  is  approximately  16  pupils. 

A small  per  capita  grant  is  made  by  the  Quebec  government,  but  in 
most  cases  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  children  in  attendance  is  met 
from  public  donations  except  in  a few  cases  where  the  parents  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay. 

3.  Nazareth  Institute  for  the  Blind,  St.  Catherine  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

This  school  is  operated  by  a religious  order,  and  serves,  chiefly,  the 
French-speaking  Roman  Catholic  population.  Juveniles  of  all  ages  are 
received.  The  total  attendance  averages  about  two  hundred  pupils.  The 
school  specializes  in  teaching  music  and  piano-tuning  to  those  pupils  cap- 
able of  learning  them. 

A small  per  capita  grant  is  made  by  the  Quebec  government.  All 
other  costs  are  met  by  payments  from  the  parents,  or  by  public  donations. 

4.  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. 

This  School  is  owned  and  operated  directly  by  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, through  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education  v/hich  meets  the 
entire  cost  of  maintenance  and  tuition  during  the  school  term.  Parents 
pay  transportation  costs,  and  provide  clothing  and  spending  money.  The 
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annual  attendance  averages  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pupils,  of  whom 
about  fifty  to  fifty-five  come  annually  from  the  three  “prairie”  provinces, 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

These  three  Western  provinces  have  no  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
have  made  a special  agreement  with  Ontario  for  the  education  of  their 
blind  juveniles.  The  Ontario  government  makes  no  charge  for  tuition  but 
charges  these  provinces  with  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  $300.00  per  child 
per  annum.  The  western  provinces  gather  their  children  at  a central  point, 
and  transport  them  in  special  railway  cars,  to  and  from  Ontario,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year.  The  parents  are  requested  to  provide 
clothing,  spending  money,  and  transportation  costs  to  the  centre  of  de- 
barkation. 

5.  The  British  Columbia  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind,  Point  Grey, 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

This  school  was  erected  and  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  province  of 
British  Columbia.  There  is  a special  department  with  qualified  teachers 
for  blind  juveniles.  The  average  attendance  is  about  twenty  pupils  per 
year.  All  costs  of  maintenance  and  tuition  are  borne  by  the  provincial 
government.  Parents  are  requested  to  provide  costs  of  transportation,  and 
clothing,  and  to  supply  spending  money  to  the  pupils. 

Summary  of  Provisions. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  every  province  of  Canada,  but  Quebec, 
practically  the  complete  expense  of  the  tuition  and  maintenance  is  met  by 
public  funds,  and  their  education  and  training  are  definitely  under  the  super- 
vision, inspection  or  control  of  the  provincial  educational  authorities.  No 
blind  child  in  any  of  the  eight  provinces  is  precluded  from  attending  a 
special  school  because  of  necessitous  circumstances,  for,  as  noted  above,  the 
Institute  will  provide  clothing  if  necessary  and  sometimes  even  transpor- 
tation costs  are  met,  from  public  funds,  or  from  interested  individuals,  ser- 
vice organizations,  etc.  There  is  no  barrier,  in  any  of  these  eight  provinces 
of  Canada,  to  the  special  education  of  the  blind  child  unless  it  be  the 
parents’  attitude.  In  such  cases  in  certain  of  the  provinces,  as  previously 
stated,  it  is  possible  to  take  coercive  action  under  the  child  protection  or 
education  legislation.  However,  such  parental  opposition  is  not  widespread, 
and  is  encountered  largely  among  foreign-born  parents,  in  the  western 
provinces.  In  these  cases,  the  Departments  of  Education  attempt  to  over- 
come such  reluctance  by  patient  explanation  and  representation  of  the  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  to  the  child.  There  are  still,  however,  some  cases  of 
this  type  where  the  children  have  not  been  removed. 

Tuition  Provided  for  Blind  Juveniles. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  academic  course,  which  is  followed  through 
the  first  or  second  year  of  high  school  work,  the  pupils  also  receive  special 
technical  and  industrial  training.  The  boys  are  taught  piano-tuning, 
basketry  and  woodcraft;  the  girls,  sewing,  knitting  and  domestic  science. 
Children  with  musical  ability  are  taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
in  many  cases  have  been  trained  for  teaching  upon  leaving  school.  A 
limited  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  to  especially  promising  pupils. 
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The  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  National  Institute  are  now  co- 
operating, in  directing  pupils  into  the  lines  of  training  which  will  insure 
employment  opportunities  upon  graduation. 

Employment  of  Blind  in  Canada.  - 

Though  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind  does  not  properly  fall 
within  the  purview  of  a report  on  the  provision  for  the  blind  juveniles  of 
Canada,  nevertheless,  the  final  judgment  on  the  efficacy  of  the  care  and 
training  given  to  the  blind  child  will  be  the  degree  to  which  it  fits  him  or 
her  for  an  independent,  self-supporting  existence.  For  this  reason,  a 
short  section  on  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  Canada  is  included. 

The  blind  in  need  of  care  or  employment  in  Canada  consist  roughly 
of  two  groups,  those  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  have  graduated  from  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  those  who  have  lost  their  sight,  after  twenty  years 
of  age,  or  who,  because  of  fortuitous  circumstances  have  not  received 
special  training  before  that  age.  For  this  latter  group,  the  National  Insti- 
tute provides  training  through  its  visiting  Home  Teachers,  or  if  they  are 
located  in  the  larger  centres,  in  its  own  Industrial  Departments. 

For  both  groups  of  blind  adults,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  em- 
ployment must  be  found  in  the  Institute’s  factories,  in  general  industry,  or 
in  independent  lines  of  business.  Or,  in  many  cases,  raw  materials  for  home 
industries  must  be  supplied  at  cost,  and  assistance  be  given  in  the  marketing 
of  the  products. 

Canada’s  nine  million  people  are  settled  in  a narrow  belt  stretching 
some  four  thousand  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  There  are  only  six  cities  over 

100.000  in  population  and  altogether  only  some  53  cities  over  10,000  in 
size.  Consequently,  concentrated  industries  for  the  blind  can  be  provided 
in  only  a few  centres  unless  the  home  ties  and  relationships  are  to  be  broken 
entirely,  and  blind  individuals  permanently  removed  from  their  home  en- 
virons to  other  centres.  Consequently,  Canadian  development  has  sought 
to  assist  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

Concentrated  industries  for  the  blind  are  now  operated  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  five  large  cities  in  Eastern,  Central  and 
Western  Canada,  viz.,  Halifax,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
In  these  plants,  one  hundred  and  sixty  blind  employees  are  now  engaged. 
In  addition  Quebec  province  has  two  industrial  shops  located  in  Montreal, 
one  operated  by  the  Nazareth  Institute  for  the  Blind,  employing  approxi- 
mately 25  adults,  the  other  operated  by  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind,  employing  approximately  20  adults.  But  the  Institute’s  greatest 
activity  is  in  the  Home  Teaching  and  Salesroom  Department.  This  divi- 
sion employs  eighteen  Home  Teachers  who  work  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion with  an  average  of  250  pupils.  Last  year,  these  teachers  gave  over 

12.000  individual  lessons.  Raw  material  is  supplied  at  cost  through  the 
Salesroom  Departments.  The  blind  workers  are  urged  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts locally,  but  if  they  desire,  they  are  entitled  to  send  them  to  the 
Institute’s  central  salesroom  for  marketing.  The  central  salesrooms  served 
over  700  individual  blind  persons  last  year,  selling  $50,000  of  home  made 
products  alone.  The  value  of  products  turned  out  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Institute’s  existence  through  the  industrial  activities  amounted  to 
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$9,000.00.  Last  year,  the  ninth  year  of  its  operation,  this  amounted  to 
$466,000.00.  In  some  cases  industries,  formerly  heavily  subsidized,  proved 
self-supporting. 

Two  exceedingly  interesting  innovations  of  more  than  national  signifi- 
cance have  characterized  the  Canadian  work. 

In  the  first  instance,  in  som.e  of  the  industries,  especially  the  whitewear 
industry,  in  which  blind  women  workers  were  employed,  there  were  so  few 
articles  on  which  the  great  majority  of  operations  could  be  performed  with 
speed  and  efficiency  by  the  blind,  that  few  sales  could  be  made.  Produc- 
tion was  low  and  overhead  high.  Judicious  intermingling  of  sighted  and 
blind  workers  was  tried  with  the  result  that  a complete  range  of  samples 
could  be  produced,  varying  from  garments  containing  90  per  cent,  blind 
labour  to  those  involving  only  10  per  cent,  blind  labour.  The  industries 
are  becoming  self-supporting,  and  as  sales  increase,  an  increasing  number 
of  blind  can  be  successfully  employed  with  a complement  of  sighted 
workers. 

In  the  second  instance,  important  developments  have  been  effected  in 
two  provinces,  (Ontario  and  Manitoba)  in  the  placement  of  blind  work- 
ers in  general  industries.  In  all  the  provinces,  for  some  years,  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Boards  sought  the  elimination  of  the  blind  and  par- 
tially sighted  worker  from  general  industry  due  to  the  accident  incidence. 
In  operating  their  own  industries  though,  the  Institute  has  been  able  to 
maintain  a very  low  accident  rate,  due  largely  to  care  in  training  of  work- 
ers. On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  the  Institute  has  been  able  to  make 
special  arrangements  with  the  Compensation  Boards  of  these  two  provinces 
whereby  the  National  Institute  assumes  the  employer’s  premium  responsi- 
bility on  their  own  employees,  and  on  any  blind  persons  placed  in  general 
industry.  Several  industries  are  co-operating  under  this  arrangement.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  this  development  the  National  Institute  may  be  able  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  additional  concentrated  industries,  and  may  find  it 
possible  to  place  the  industrially  employable  in  general  industry  in  their 
own  localities. 

Problem  of  Older  Blind. 

From  a careful  study  of  the  problem  in  Canada,  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  Institute  is  convinced  that  blind  persons  can  rarely  be_ 
industrially  employed  beyond  the  age  of  fifty  years.  It  is  felt  that  the  only 
solution  for  the  problems,  which  are  thus  created,  is  the  institution  of  a 
state  pension,  payable  to  necessitous  blind  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

At  present,  the  National  Institute  provides  relief  for  such  cases  from  a 
private  fund.  The  present  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  contemplated  in  Can- 
ada sets  seventy  years  as  the  general  age  at  which  benefits  accrue,  with  no 
exemption  at  a lower  age  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indigent  blind. 

References : 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  2,  Ont. 

Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare, 

Plaza  Building,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND 

CHILD  WELFARE 


As  the  result  of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Di- 
rector, National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  definite  steps  have 
been  taken  in  various  centres  in  Canada  looking  toward  the  conservation 
of  vision  of  school  children. 

In  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  interviews  were  held  with  various  educa- 
tional and  government  officials  and  others  interested.  As  a result  Van- 
couver has  decided  to  establish  a sight-saving  class  and  recently  requested 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  assist  them  in  training  a 
special  teacher.  It  is  proposed  to  start  the  class  early  in  1928,  and  the  In- 
stitute is  hoping  to  send  forward  a teacher  from  Toronto  to  install  the 
equipment,  start  the  class,  and  carry  on  for  a period  of  approximately  three 
months  teaching  the  class  and  instructing  at  least  two  Vancouver  teachers. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Education  has  requested  the  Institute 
to  submit  for  approval  an  outline  course  of  instruction  suitable  for  normal 
school  students  to  be  given  in  the  hygiene  department  and  to  provide  a lec- 
turer for  the  Summer  School. 

In  Victoria  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  interest  among  the  officials 
of  the  city  schools  and  the  Local  Council  of  Women. 

In  Alberta  interviews  were  held  with  the  city  educational  authorities 
as  well  as  with  the  government  officials  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  The 
provincial  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education  approved  the  principle 
of  provision  of  special  sight-saving  classes  and  requested,  for  their  ap- 
proval, an  outline  course  in  eye  hygiene.  They  were  also  prepared  to  make 
provision  for  a lecturer  at  next  year’s  summer  school  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment desired  by  British  Columbia.  Both  in  Calgary  and  in  Edmonton,  gen- 
eral interest  was  evinced  in  the  use  of  the  large  type  text-book  for  children 
with  defective  vision,  possibly  for  general  elementary  work. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  also  visited  Winnipeg  and  inspected  the  sight-saving 
class  there. 

In  Toronto,  Mrs.  Hathaway  met  members  of  the  Toronto  School 
Board,  the  Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes  for  Ontario,  the  Sight-Saving 
Class  teachers  and  the  principal  of  the  schools,  where  these  classes  are 
held,  the  nurses  and  school  medical  health  officers,  and  representatives  of 
the  Toronto  Women  Teachers’  Association. 

At  these  conferences  sight-saving  in  general  and  sight-saving  classes 
in  particular  were  discussed;  also  such  correlated  subjects  as  school  light- 
ing, use  of  large  type  textbooks,  methods  of  assisting  rural  teachers  in 
checking  up  defective  vision  cases,  equipment  and  a lending  library  pro- 
vided interesting  and  helpful  topics  for  interchange  of  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions. Eollowing  up  Mrs.  Hathaway’s  visit,  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  arranged  for  a special  committee,  whose  duty  will  be  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  matters  of  vision  conservation  in  Toronto  schools. 
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1927— PRELIMINARY  VITAL  STATISTICS,  CANADA. 


Preliminary  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Canada,  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada  for  March, 
April,  May  and  June,  1927. 

Since  January  1,  1926,  Quebec  province  has  joined  in  the  scheme  of 
national  vital  statistics,  so  that  now  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  its  monthly 
reports,  will  cover  all  the  provinces. 

In  comparing  the  figures  for  the  months  of  1927  with  those  of  the  same 
months  for  the  previous  year,  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  previous 
years  the  reports  represent  final  figures,  while  those  for  1927  are 
provisional. 


Births  by  Provinces  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  1927. 

(Exclusive  of  Stillbirths.) 


Provinces — 1927. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

125 

no 

200 

125 

Nova  Scotia  

944 

943 

933 

875 

New  Brunswick  

960 

970 

936 

940 

Quebec  

7,496 

7,511 

7,657 

7,240 

Ontario  

6,024 

5,917 

5,714 

5,652 

Manitoba  

1,265 

1,240 

1,182 

1,184 

Saskatchewan  

1,879 

1,712 

1,710 

1,729 

Alberta  

1,219 

1,190 

1,221 

1,112 

British  Columbia  

886 

754 

811 

747 

Total  

20,798 

20,347 

20,264 

19,604 

Comparison  with  1926 

21,356 

21,064 

20,706 

19,464 

Equivalent  Annual  Birth  Rate  Per 

1,000  Population. 

Provinces — 1927. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Prince.  Edward  Island 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

Nova  Scotia 

20.5 

21.1 

20.2 

19.6 

New  Brunswick 

27.5 

28.7 

26.8 

27.8 

Quebec  

33.9 

35.1 

34.6 

33.8 

Ontario  

22.3 

22.6 

21.1 

21.6 

Manitoba  

23.0 

23.3 

21.5 

22.3 

Saskatchewan  

26.5 

24.9 

24.1 

25.2 

Alberta  

23.3 

23.5 

23.3 

21.9 

British  Columbia  

18.1 

16.0 

16.6 

15.8 

Total  

25.8 

26.0 

25.1 

25.1 

Comparison  with  1926 

26.8 

27.3 

26.0 

25.3 

(1)  The  figures  for  Prince  Edward  Island  are  regarded  as  too  incom- 
plete to  justify  computation  of  a rate. 
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